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Courage 

A merica’s new President has paid a noble 
** tribute to the great man he succeeds. 
‘‘His courage,” he said, “is not spent, his 
faith is not extinguished. The courage of great 
men outlives them to become the courage of 
their people and the peoples of the world. It 
lies beyond them and upholds their purposes 
and brings their hopes to pass.” 

That is a tribute to the red badge of courage 
which adorned the character of'Franklin 
Roosevelt and places him amongst the men 
of immortal renown. Courage is the supreme 
gift. It is the final boundary which divides the 
mean from the great, which separates the 
coward from the brave. 

Courage lives on ! It is the last testament 
which- great men bequeath to the oncoming 
generations. The world was enriched by the 
patient, eternal courage of Abraham Lincoln. 
It will know itself to be wealthy indeed, as 
it remembers in the years to come the dauntless, 
smiling courage of Franklin Roosevelt. This 
courage is a bequest which every free man may 
inherit, a legacy gathering riches as it passes 
from generation to generation, an inexhaustible 
reservoir of inspiration. 

Qourage is greater even than Hope, because 
it demands the energy of will and power to 
make hopes come true ; and the priceless gift 
has been showered on the^free peoples of the 
world-in their time of trial by their great leaders. 
They stood firm when the world shook in fear, 
and many ancient and honourable nations lay 
in dust before the conqueror. It was right at 
that hour to hope for better days, but it needed 
supreme courage to shape the power'by which 
hope came true. 

- So at this hour, when final victory in the 
west is within our grasp, the free peoples of the 
world need to take fresh draughts of courage 
from those who have displayed it so re- 
splendently in their own lives. It is one thing 
to summon courage in the heat of battle ; it is 
another and more gruelling experience to 
continue to be courageous in days of frustra¬ 
tion, when the issues are confused, when men 


Lives On 

darken counsel by their opposing views, when 
many are in doubt and despair. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s conquest of bodily 
affliction, that triumph of the spirit which 
illumined his life, was a shining example for all 
men of his day and will continue to light the 
path of mankind down the years.Over the 
Hill of Difficulty and through the Slough of 
Despond he went forward unfalteringly, the 
embodiment of that valiant faith so beautifully 
expressed in Emily Bronte’s famous poem : 

. No coward soul is mine. 

No trembler in the world's storm-troubled 

sphere ; 

I see Heaven ’s glories shine. 

And faith shines equal, arming men from fear . 

Roosevelt hands on that supreme type of 
courage to the nations as they begin to grapple 
with the problems of peace. His voice and 
remembrance will be a precious heritage,, a 
constant reminder that nothing is achieved 
without courage. It will be a steady beacon to 
guide the ship of peace, and to keep it sailing 
on an even keel. 

The nations are embarking on the sternest 
adventure they have ever faced. They have 
waged war with 90urage and fortitude. They 
have now to show themselves fit to. create a ' 
peace and maintain it with that same courage. 
Courage is still needed to keep together in 
harmony of action as free peoples ; courage 
to sink national pride and prejudice ; courage 
to be large in temper and soul; courage of 
New Testament quality which is prepared to - 
lose its own life to save its own soul. 

Only by supreme courage now and in the 
immediate years ahead can men attain world 
peace and happiness. 

Qourage lives on. It will do so in file name 
and fame of Franklin Roosevelt, and, if 
only enough courage will live on in us, future 
generations will be able to say—that was the 
hour in which the life of the world took the 
new and courageous road to lasting peace and 
ordered international life 



Heroes of Two Ages 

A British soldier in the Dutch town of Zutphen, captured 
recently after hard fighting, gazes on the statue of Sir Philip 
Sidney, England’s Elizabethan hero, who was mortally 
wounded there in 1586 fighting against the Spaniards. 


Australian Aborigine Artist 


'J’he paintings of an Australian 
Aborigine artist, Albert Na¬ 
matjira, were recently on view in 
Sydney, Australia. .The collec¬ 
tion had been brought by Pastor 
Oswald Gross from the Finke 
River Lutheran Mission at Her- 
mannsburg, in Central Australia. 

These pictures were not crude 
daubings on wood and bark, but 
vivid and rich in colour, and with 
no hint of primitiveness. All the 
works are landscape scenes with 
which Albert Namatjira has been 
familiar all his life. The exhibi¬ 
tion attracted great attention, 
and in less than 15 minutes of its - 
opening all 44 pictures were sold 
at prices from 10 to 35 guineas, a 
dozen being purchased for 
Englapd. 

At 33, Albert Namatjira, be¬ 
cause he had the best team of 
camels, was chosen to work for 
Rex Battarbee, a noted Victorian 
water-colour artist, and John 
Gardner, another Melbourne 
artist, who had gone to Her- 
mannsburg in 1934, touring in 
search of fresh subjects. Albert 
watched these artists at work 
with increasing interest, and at 
the end of their tour the artists 
promised to send him some 
paints. 


Brushes and paints, duly 
arrived and, like an eager child, 
Albert rushed out into the desert 
with them and proceeded to imi¬ 
tate the actions of Battarbee. He 
was bitterly disappointed with 
the result; it was just a muddle 
of meaningless colours. How¬ 
ever, the pastor at the. Mission 
encouraged him to continue, say¬ 
ing that one day Battarbee would 
return to help him. 

Two years passed before the 
artfst did come back, and Albert 
was waiting at Alice Springs with 
camels to meet him. Then 
Battarbee showed him how to use 
crayons. In a fortnight Albert 
had advanced to water-colours, 
and produced a picture on his, 
own initiative within a month. 
Such rapid progress convinced ’ 
Battarbee of Albert’s unusual 
ability, and he started seriously 
to train him. 

In a matter of months Albert 
Namatjira learnt his art, and 
three years after his first meet¬ 
ing with Battarbee three of his 
paintings were hung in a Mel¬ 
bourne gallery with an exhibition 
of his mentor’s work. Now he 
does nothing but paint. In a 
wide-brimmed felt hat, shirt, and 
trousers, and with no boots, he 


St Augustine’s 
Bible 

' hen Dr Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher was enthroned as 
Archbishop of Canterbury re¬ 
cently he took the oath, on the 
book of the Canterbury Gospels 
used at. the enthronement of 
Archbishops in the Middle Ages/ 
This, historic manuscript is 
believed to be the very book sent 
by Pope Gregory the. Great to 
St Augustine, first of the long 
line of Archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury. It remained at Canterbury 
until 1575, when „ Archbishop 
Matthew Parker gave it to 
Corpus Christ! College, Cam¬ 
bridge. It was lent by the college 
library for the occasion of 
Dr Fishers enthronement. 


Continued from the previous columa 
takes his colours, his bundle of 
brushes tied with a piece of 
string, and his paper wrapped in 
clean linen, seeking out the spot 
he wants to paint; and at night 
he comes home, sits round the 
smoky fires with his fellow- 
tribesmen, and chants the- 
ancient songs of his forefathers. 


Tales of Two Leaders 


QViere is a curious similarity in 
two incidents in the lives 
of President Truman and an 
illustrious man of our own 
nation. 

When as a young' Missouri 
farmer Harry Truman sought to 
enter the American Army he was 
rejected on the score of im¬ 
perfect eyesight. Yet, when the 
war of 1914-18 came, he suc¬ 
ceeded in his ambition, fought 
with distinction in France with 
the American artillery, and re¬ 
turned heme a major. 

Earlier, a , young Scot of 
brilliant promise was declared by 
a medical board ineligible for 
admittance to' the Staff College, 
Gwing to colour blindness. For¬ 


tunately, the Duke of Cambridge, 
who was then head of the British 
Army, interested himself in the 
case, and, convinced of the worth 
and ability cf the candidate, 
presented him on his own 
nomination, which overrode 
further medical scrutiny. 

The young Scot was the 
future Earl Haig, destined to 
lead to victory the greatest army 
the British Empire had up to 
that time put into the field. The 
young Missouri farmer of other 
days whom his army would not 
at first accept, is today 
not only Commander-in-Chief of 
the mightiest army the world 
has ever, seen, but also of its 
greatest naval and air forces. 


Canada’s ftftaple Syrup 


, rpiE crop of sugar obtained 
from the sap of maple trees 
in Eastern Canada is expected 
to be poor this year. The sap 
is taken from the trees during 
February, March, or April, accord¬ 
ing to the locality and weather. 
Bright, sunny days and frosty 
nights make the sweet sap rise in 
abundance in the tree-trunks, 
but this year the spring weather 
has been mild and in some dis¬ 
tricts it is reported that no sap at 


all has ascended the tree-trunks. 

When “ the sap is running,” as 
the farmers call to each other, 
they tap each tree by making a 
two-inch hole into which a spout 
is inserted. Through this the 
sap runs and is collected in a 
trough and afterwards boiled 
and refined to obtain sugar. 

Last year 2,800,000 gallons cf 
maple syrup were collected. The 
value of the crop was more than 
9,000,009 dollars. 
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Germany in the Depths Education in the Little News Reels 


D uthless in their destruction o| the greatcities in the countries 
they have overrun the Nazi Leaders have been as ruthless 
to every city of their own in these last days of their madness. 


Hitler and his Nazi crew have 
cared nothing for the sufferings 
of the millions of German 
civilians . in great cities like 
Berlin, 'Hamburg, Dresden, or 


reasonable leadership, a strong 
armed force, ascending econo¬ 
mics, and above all, a flourishing 
cultural life.” In every single 
aspect of this proud boast the 


Munich, tjut have ordained that self-appointed and vainglorious 
the fighting should be continuedv leader has failed his people. 


street by street and house by. 
house in areas that cannot in 
any sense be deemed military. 
Many of these could well have 
been proclaimed open cities, but, 
doomed themselves and aware of 
their impending fate, these up¬ 
starts have willed that every, city . 
in Germany shall be involved 
in their own disastrous ruin. 

Nothing Sacred to the Nazis 

Just as'with devilish ingenuity 
they have placed their prisoners 
among the regular targets of 
air-attack so they have estab¬ 
lished their war factories and 
other military establishments 


By hiS refusal .to acknowledge 
himself defeated, Berlin, which 
all Germans during the past cen¬ 
tury have come to honour as 
their capital, has had to endure 
what no city of its size has ever 
experienced in history. In the 
last war To Berlin was the slogan 
which our fathers chalked on 
railway wagon and gun-carriage. 
But to them it was but a symbol 
of the victory they were deter¬ 
mined to win. The more rational 
leaders of Germany in those 
days knew when their cause was 
lost, the best among them 
realising that there were things 
to live for even in a .defeated 
in the neighbourhood of historic country. But To Berlin in this 


and beautiful monuments. 

As the inevitable result many a 
noble building regarded by all 
nations as a heritage of Western 
civilisation rather than as a 


war has been fraught with a 
much more terrible meaning, for 
the gangsters of today have no 
concern for the future existence 
of their fellow countrymen, or 


purely German shrine has^ been the cities they dnftabit. 
destroyed, though the Allies to , . c 

their eternal honour have spared An Appeal to tne oeamen 
, all they could, 

Like almost everything else -he 
has said Adolf Hitler’s pro¬ 
nouncements on . German culture 
h&ve< been proved false. 

The capture of Nuremberg by 
the American Seventh Army 
after a stiff artillery battle in its 
very citadel reminds us that this 
Bavarian city was the Mecca of 
the Nazis. Here each Septem¬ 
ber was held their Congress, and 
here even as long ago as 1935 the 
German Reichstag was sum¬ 
moned ’ to meet and pass in- 


That future is coming more 
and more to rest on the good will 
and efficient organisation of the 
victors, who have consistently 
shown that it is only the Nazis 
and other war-mongers they 
mean to exterminate. They 
have urged the fanning com¬ 
munity to lose no time in work¬ 
ing for this year’s harvest, and 
General Eisenhower has urged 
the German merchant seamen to 
save their ships from scuttling by 
the fanatics in order that they 
may bring in supplies for their 


famous laws against the jews / fellow countrymen. The fall of 


and to declare the Swastika flag, 
hitherto the Nazi Party emblem, 
to be the sole official flag of the 
German nation. 

/It was at Nuremberg at the 
famous Nazi Congress in 1938, a 
few days before his meeting with 
Mr Chamberlain, that Hitler 
poured scorn ‘"on the apparently 
instructive, but in reality mean¬ 
ingless platitudes of democratic 
statesmen,” and declared: “It is 
once more worth while for a Ger¬ 
man to be in this world—a 
healthy people, a politically 


the great seaports of Bremen and 
Hamburg would thus be assuaged 
by a ray of hope for the future. 

Some such signs of awareness 
to the needs of suffering humanity 
are being earnestly looked for in 
Germany if only as a contrast to 
the revelations of the sickening 
horrors of the concentration 
camps, so typical of Nazi rule. 

Never has Germany been 
brought so low, and its regen¬ 
eration is undoubtedly one of 
the biggest problems with which 
the world has yet been faced. 


A Bigger Palace of Westminster 


■y\THEN Sir Charles Barry de¬ 
signed the present Houses 
of Parliament over a hundred 
years ago, his plans included a 
building on the site of the New 7 
Palace Yard, the big courtyard 
near the tower-of Big Ben. 

A Joipt Select Committee of 
the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons have now recom¬ 
mended that Barry’s plans shall 
be completed, in the same style 
as the rest • of the Palace of 
Westminster. This would" pro¬ 
vide, at an estimated cost of 
£2,100,000, aQ additional . 237 
rooms which are badly needed 
for Peers, MPs, and officials. 
At present there is a great short¬ 
age of Committee rooms, rooms 
where Peers and MPs can hold 
interviews, typists' offices, and 
canteen accommodation for staff. 

The Committee, suggest that 
only officers of the* Palace whose 
duties keep them pccupied until 
a. late hour should have resi¬ 


dences there. They propose that 
the ' Lbrd Chancellor should be 
provided with an official resi¬ 
dence near by.. The Speaker of 
the House of Commons had said 
that he would be content with 
a smaller residence than he has 
now. This would provide a 
little more space for other pur¬ 
poses. 

The Committee add that the 
new building work proposed, 
which is quite apart from re¬ 
building made necessary by the 
blitz, will not be possible “ until 
the more urgent demands on 'the 
building trade have been met.” 

The Ornithopter 

An American technical journal 
has described a flying 
machine which flaps its wings 
like a bird. The ornithopter, as 
it is called, was invented by ; Mr 
Belford Maule of Michigan who, 
it is said, has made 'a short flight 
in it* 


Countryside 

(Country children are entitled 
to equal educational oppor¬ 
tunities with children living in 
the towns, and it is vital to the 
welfare of the countryside that 
agriculture, and the allied rural 
industries, should get their fair 
share of the abler and more in¬ 
telligent pupils passing through 
the secondary school. This is 
the keynote of a recent report of 
a Joint Advisory Committee set 
up by the Minister of Education 
and the Minister of Agriculture. 
_The Committee’s main recom¬ 
mendation is that, apart from 
the normal subjects taught in 
country schools, - there should be 
an advanced course of training 
for the abler pupils who wish for 
a successful career on the land. 
Fbr this purpose a course for 
boys and girls between 13 and 16 
is. outlined. It is designed to 
provide a good general educa¬ 
tion, in keeping with their rural 
surroundings, but not such as to 
make them unfit for any occupa¬ 
tion other than on the land. 

The Committee suggest that 
promising-country pupils should 
study standard literature about 
the countryside, the history of 
agriculture, the influence of 
physical geography on farming, 
and the arithmetic of fatm ac¬ 
counts. They should also under¬ 
take local surveys, practise wood 
and metal work necessary for 
farming and the countryside, and 
learn about combustion engines, 
tillage, ; and farm animals. Girls , 
should be taught needlework, 
cookery, how to preserve fruit 
and vegetables, dairy work, 
poultry, keeping, and gardening. 

The Committee recognise that 
th€ shortage, of teachers will 
limit the numbeV of courses 
during the next few years, but 
they suggest, nevertheless, that 
local education authorities 
should experiment with these 
advanced courses in secondary 
schools; and they think that 
large county boroughs bordering 
on farming districts might, with 
advantage, also undertake the 
advanced courses. 

Ocean Front 

^his book, published at Is by 

the Stationery Office, is 
the latest of the Government 
official publications explaining 
the World War to the public. It 
tells the story of the war against 
Japan on the sea and island 
battlegrounds of the Pacific, and 
in the. skies above, and it tells it 
in graphic fashion, chiefly by 
pictures. The various campaigns 
are summarised, but the wonder¬ 
ful photographs reveal the fuller 
story as only photographs can; 
and admirable maps give an over¬ 
all view of a war waged over a 
vast area, 5000 miles from north 
to south, 6500 miles from east to' 
west. 

Homage to Two Immortals 

/pHE spell of music can trans¬ 
cend all barriers, even in the 
midst of war. 

In liberated Vienna Russian 
soldiers have found time to pay 
a tribute at the graveside of the 
immortal Beethoven; and there, 
too, in Vienna woods which 
inspired some of the golden 
melodies of Johann Strauss, men 
of the Red Army recently paused, 
bareheaded, and paid homage to 
his memory, placing a wreath on 
his grave. 


'J’he Soviet Union has signed a 
20-year pact of friendship 
with, the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Poland. 

I During the recent heat-wave 
many people bathed in the sea at 
resorts in the South of England. 

In Tottenham, London, where 
lectures and demonstrations on 
road safety have been given re¬ 
cently to schoolchildren, only one 
child was injured in a road 
accident during March, 

Some London factories have 
changed from war to peace pro¬ 
duction, Children’s toys are 
among the articles being pro¬ 
duced. 

People in St James’s Park, 
London, helped a pair of coots to 
build tl^eir. nest in a branch over¬ 
hanging the lake s by throwing 
twigs into the water, which, the 
male coot collected and took to 
the hen who was busy shaping 
their new home. , 

. • . /■" 

At least one third of the 
British children evacuated to 
Australia wish to remain there 
after the war. 

\ t Luton and Dunstable hospital 
penicillin is made on the 
spot for. the patients, 

-Parliament recently refused to 
waive a rule of procedure which 
has been in force since 1688. 


It has been proposed to lay out 
an international airport at 
Llantwit Major,.15 miles west of 
Cardiff , at a total cost of 
£10,588,000 . 

The Miles Messenger 140 h-p 
light plane may be used as an 
air taxi after the war. The 
plane takes off and lands within 
60 yards in a five m p h wind! As 
a test it was flown into a net and 
. was not damaged. 

.The Bristol. Aeroplane Company 
is manufacturing a giant civil air¬ 
craft for the first regular non-stop 
service between London and New 
York. The new aircraft will weigh 
240.000 lbs and will carry 70 
people. 

The United States Postal De¬ 
partment have announced a 
special postage stamp to cele¬ 
brate the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference bearing the inscription: 
Towards ItheT United Nations, 
April 25, 1945. Franklin p. Roose¬ 
velt. 

'Jhe West Indian Test crick¬ 
eter, E ., A. Martiiidale, has 
been appointed warden of 
Colonial House, "Bolton, a hostel 
for West Indian technicians. 

Following the offensive of the 
Fifth and Eighth Armies in 
Italy the Germans have been re¬ 
treating fast across the 4 Po 
Valley, 


Liberation News Reel 


npHE 136th VC of this war and 

; the 50th to be won by .the 
Ariny lias been posthumously 
awarded to Private James Stokes 
of the King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry.' In Holland, on March 
1, he three times charged the 
enemy / by * himself, though 
severely wounded. His courage 
and self-sacrifice saved, many 
casualties and ensured success 
for the attack. 

Norwegian patriots rescued the 
Bishop of Oslo, Dr Eyvind, Berg- 
gran, from his house,’where the 
Nazis had kept him under arrest 
for three years, and took him to 
a place of safety. 

German prisoners taken on the 
Western Front since D Dap n'ozo 
number well over two milnon . 

The largest hospital ship 
afloat, the U S Aleda Lutz, has 
been renamed after . an Army 
flight nurse who died’ in action 
in 1944. The ship was formerly 
the French/ liner Colombie. 

French parachute troops, dropped 
behind enemy lines, helped in the 
liberation of Northern Holland. 
They held out for a week before 
the main Allied Forces reached 
them. 


Food supplies for liberated 
Czechoslovakia are on their way 
to a Black Se a port from Britain. 

J ^ captured German general, 
haughtily demanding that 
he should be given a house to 
himself, was surprised when he 
was shown into a compound 
where there were already four 
other German generals. 

The German naval base on the 
island of Heligoland, and the 
air base on the neighbouring 
island of Dune, were heavily 
bombed by nearly 1000 RAF 
heavy bombers recently. 

The Spanish Government has 
forbidden German planes to land 
on Spanish territory. ,This order 
teas made following a request 
from the US. 

U S Army strength at the end 
of last year was 8,050,011. 

The Grand Duchess of Luxem¬ 
bourg has returned to her country. 

The legless RAF. fighter pilot , 
Wing Commander Douglas Bader, 
.was among those released by the 
American First Army from a 
prison carrtp near Leipzig. 


Youth News Reel 


'J’he Annual Display of the Boys 
Brigade will take place at 
the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
on Saturday, May 5. There will 
be two performances, at 3.30 p m 
and 7.30pm. 

The first training camp for 
Guiders in Holland since before 
the war was attended recently by 
50 girls, some of whom walked 
nearly' 30 miles. Three British 
Guiders helped to.run the camp. 

Three more teams of the 
Guide International Service are 
standing by for service in North- 
West Europe. They are a relief 
team of 12 guides, a mobile 
kitchen zvith four, and a canteen 
with three guides. - 

In his last message to the Boy 
Scouts of America, President 
Roosevelt* who was their 
Honorary President, said. “I am 
convinced that Boy Scouts and 


Cubs, as well as Senior Groups, 
through their mutual under¬ 
standing, mutual appreciation, 
and mutual respect, will be 
among the leaders in the promot¬ 
ing of comradeship among the 
democratic peoples of the earth.” 

The Certificate of Gallantry has 
been awarded^ to 10-year-old Wolf 
Cub Jimmy Platt, of the 1st 
Marlow Pack, jimmy and his 
grandmother were injured when a 
bomb fell, and, although he was 
temporarily blinded,by blood from 
a wound, he helped the old lady 
to her feet and led her out of 
the house before the first rescuer 
arrived. - 

. The Scout Gilt Cross has been 
awarded to Patrol Leader Gerald 
Martin of the 1st Aldwick Group , 
Bognor Regis, who , although 
unable to swim, made use of a 
motor-tyre inner tube and ivent 
to the rescue of two boys in diffi¬ 
culties in deep water. 
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A Sword For the Doctor SWANS WANTED The Grid System at War 


^yiiH penicillin dropped frcm 
the sky, and surgical clips 
forged from silver coins (kept 
from a Christmas pudding), a 
young Australian army doctor 
recently saved a soldier's • life. * 

An Australian commando patrol 
in the foothills of the Torricelli 
Mountains, near Aitape, in 
Northern New Guinea, caught up 
with a party of Japanese, killing 
seven. But one Australian was 
severely wounded in the head. 

When the soldier had been 
carried .back on an improvised 
stretcher, the medical officer de¬ 
cided that his life could be saved 
with an immediate operation and 

ROUGH OR SMOOTH? 

^'London fish queue was joined 
the other 'day by a woman 
who.’ meeting a friend there, 
pointed to a -queue-crowded 
greengrocer’s on tlie opposite 
side of the road and angrily 
declared that she would never go 
there again. She had- been 
grossly insulted, she said. 

- Asked for particulars, she 

replied: “After getting the 

oranges for which I had been 
waiting, I asked for a cabbage, 
and was offered a crinkly savoy.' 
I explained that I wanted a 
smooth one, as my husband did 
not like rough ones/ At that the 
woman gave a great laugh and 
said, ‘ All right, dearie, we’ll ’ave 
cne ironed aht for.yer.’ As you 
can see for yourself, the crowd 
is tittering still. ” - 

There have been wits of whom 
it has been said that they w T ould 
rather lose a friend than a jest; 
here the cost of a joke was an 
affronted customer. 

UNDAUNTED 

- When one of our , submarines 
was hit by a Japanese shell while 
on the surface, Petty Officer Tele¬ 
graphist Harmer climbed out of 
the conning tower and plugged 
-the shell-hole with blankets and 
mattresses. He remained there 
for 20 minutes though more 
shells hit the submarine and the 
blast from one tore off his boots. 
He was washed away blit was soon 
recued. 

LEND-LEASE FOR 
ANOTHER YEAR 

^ document which will be of 
unusual interest - in the 
American archives will be the 
Act extending Lend-Lease until 
June, 1946, for -Mr Truman’s 
name appears on it twice. It 
appears on the Bill as the 
presiding officer of the Senate at 
the time it was passed by that 
House, and again as President 
whose signature completes the 
process under which an Ameri¬ 
can Bill becomes Law. In signing 
it President Truman commented 
that the Act had effectively 
helped to make" certain victory 
at the least cost of American and 
Allied lives. 


the help cf penicillin. A signal 
flashed back to base was answered 
with a supply of penicillin by’ 
parachute, and under the 
thatched roof of a native hut an 
operating table was hastily built 
from bush timber. Two-cooks 
stood by and maintained a con¬ 
stant supply cf hot water. Three 
other men gave blood for trans^ 

. fusions. .. 

The operation lasted six hours, 

. and - so appreciative; were : the 
man’s comrades that-they pre¬ 
sented the doctor with the pick 
of four Japanese swords which 
had been captured in the engage¬ 
ment. . / ' 


gWANs'wanted, any age, either 
to purchase or on loan . . 
This unusual advertisement 
appeared recently in a Glasgow 
newspaper. The swans were 
wanted for a pond in an estate- 
in Stirlingshire. Before, the war 
four swans were there, but with 
the outbreak of war they were 
given to the Glasgow. Corpora¬ 
tion to be kept in- the parks. 

Since they left, however,, it 
has been realised that they 
arq not .only ornamental. The. 
pond has become overgrown with 
weeds which the -swans used to 
eat.' Arid” how it has been found 
that they are hard to obtain. 



Blossom Time 

A delightful picture at Kew Gardens where these two 
appreciative young people are savouring the beauty, 
and the fragrance of a mass of white cherry blossom. 


LOST RATION 
BOOKS 

Tn a recent 12-month period more 
than 850,000 people lost their 
ration books or coupons and paid 
£42.677 in shilling fees for re¬ 
placing them. This represents 
roughly one in fifty of the entire 
population. 

Similarly, the fees paid for 
duplicate ' identity cards totalled 
£24,758. 


A New Finland Arises 


^fter her terrible mistake in 
aligning herself with Ger¬ 
many against Russia, Finland is 
staggering to her feet again, with 
the full intention of making good 
in a free, democratic way. 

There is the clearest evidence 
of this in the fact that. Finland 
has had a general election, and 


retrieve the past, and he has suc¬ 
ceeded in forming a Government 
in which all parties except the 
Conservatives are represented. 
There are three Communists, 
and the Defence Minister is once 
again a civilian. 

Finland is determined to make 
friendship with her Russian 


this not so very long after the 'neighbours the king-pin of her 


signing of the Soviet-Finnish 
armistice. 

M. Paasikivi, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, has made a bold bid to 


policy, and her traditional 
friendly relations with Great 
Britain and the United States 
are also assured. 


AN ANCIENT MARINER 

H M S Rosemary, a sloop, is in 
the grandmother class in 
the Navy, for she is 30 years old, 
and is The only coal-burning, 
vessel of her type still on the 
active list. 

In the last war she was a mine¬ 
sweeper and survey ship, and 
afterwards she was laid up for 
seven years. Once she was put' 
up for sale, but no one would bid 
'for her as it was said of her that 
■ she was an old crock, fit -for 
nothing. 

Her chance to show that there 
was still plenty of life in her 
came in this war. She left her 
retirement and was com¬ 
missioned as an escort vessel. She 
has had many adventures in 
helping to protect convoys, and 
she claims the destruction of at 
least one enemy aircraft. She 
was at Dunkirk, and early in the 
war she sank a U-boat. 

Rosemary has shown that, 
though small she is a vigorous 
and warlike old lady. 


^Y ITH0UT electric light and 

power our war factories 
could not carry on. How the 
Grid system has continued to 
supply the vital electricity in 
spite of war damage is revealed 
for the first time in the. latest 
report of the Central Electricity 
Board. Details are given which 
could not be published before in 
case the information should be 
of value to the enemy. , 

From the outbreak of war to 
the end of 1943 there were 1979 
faults in the Grid supply which 
were due to war causes. . Most of 
these faults were the result of 
the anchor cables of escaped 
barrage balloons fouling the 
electric power lines across our 
countryside. Damage was also 
done by low-flying aircraft, Ack- 
Ack shell splinters, military 

DRIVING IN BURMA 

A flurried RAF officer driving 
along in a truck in Burma, 
drew up by one cf the road 
parties in a jungle section. . 

He was as white as a sheet! 
-Just round the last corner he had 
seen a long, bare tree-branch 
lying across the wide road. He 
was doing about 30 miles an hour 
and had not noticed the branch 
until he was*almost on it. - 

As his truck' went over the - 
thin end, the front part had 
reared up at him, and over his 
shoulder he. had caught a glimpse ‘ 
of a great snake-face. That tree 
branch was a 30-foot python! 

POTATOES 

T^he bashful young - potato/ as 
x W. S. Gilbert described this 
popular vegetable in Patience,, is 
unlikely to be rationed, at present 
at any rate, according to Mr 
Mabane, Parliamentary Secretary 
to- the Minister of Food. 

The common spud is normally 
one cf our staple items of diet, - 
but it is in very short supply just 
.now and will be until ’the first 
crops-arc harvested in the dally 
summer. . The shortage is chiefly 
due to the failure to harvest all 
our potatoes-last Autumn. This 
must not happen again. 

RE-EDUCATING GERMANS 

J ^ start has been made by the 
Allies in Germany on the 
vital task, of uprooting the evil ' 
Nazi educational system and 
restoring German schools to their 
pre-Hitler standard. This re¬ 
education of German children 
has begun under the guidance of 
the Military Government in 
Allied-occupied Germany. 

Text books for the first four 
primai’y grades in the new schools 
are being produced by a printing 
press at Aachen. New books are 
urgently needed, even the arith¬ 
metic books in Hitler’s schools 
. contained Nazi propaganda. 


exercises, and by enemy bombs.. 
The nearest to a complete break¬ 
down in any part of the Grid 
system occurred in the night 
raid on South-East England on 
May 10, 1941, when 34 out of 63 
private electricity supply lines 
were put out of action. 

In all cases, however, the 
damage was quickly repaired, 
generally without an interruption 
of supply, which throughout the 
war has been more than main¬ 
tained. . Fox\ during last year. 
1403 million more units of elec¬ 
tricity were generated at the 
supply stations than in 1943, 
and- the 1944 total of 38,354 
million units generated was 
11,945 million units more than in 
1939. : i 

Well done„ men of Britain’s 
Grid. 

TELLING THE 
NEUTRALS 

■TUeutral countries, are learning 
. from British experts some¬ 
thing of our way of life. 

Sir. Eric Maclagan, until re- 
* contly Director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, is on a lec¬ 
ture, tour for the British Council 
in Spain and Portugal. His sub¬ 
jects include The Victoria and 
Albert Museum, . The Bayeux 
Tapestry, William Blake, and 
English mediaeval crafts. 

Professor J. L. Brieriy, Chichele 
Professor of International Law at 
Oxford; is lecturing in PortugaL 
on the. English legal system and. 
subjects connected with Inter¬ 
national Law. • . . 

COTTON FROM BRAZIL 

JJrazil is coming to the, world’s 
help with more cotton. . , 
During the next twelve 
months she hopes to export 
five hundred million yards of 
cotton fabric, more than double 
her present export. - 

UNRRA is to receive ninety 
million yards of cotton, and 
France sixty . ” million yards. 
Eighty million yards will go to 
help liberated areas, chiefly in 
the Far East. When we mention 
liberated areas we are inclined 
to think only of Europe. But 
there is China, the Philippines, 
Burma, and other Eastern places 
to remember. 

Thus is Brazil fulfilling a 
mos't important duty as a 
member of the United Nations. 
This well-watered land, which is 
rich in minerals and provides 
about three-quarters of the 
world’s supply of coffee, in 
addition to cotton, rubber, maize, 
sugar cane, and many other 
commodities, is worthily honour¬ 
ing her obligations as a member 
of a world team. The world will 
need all that every country can 
spare in the next few years. . 


Middlesbrough’s Young Surveyors 


JJOYS.and girls of its secondary 
schools have been playing an 
interesting part in . Middles¬ 
brough's Town Planning Survey. 

The boys undertook work in 
three categories. About thirty 
boys plotted some 40 maps 
of Middlesbrough from given 
statistics' 'which, for the most 
part, referred to the distribution 
of the school population. Another 
twenty boys covered a large area 
collecting smoke pollution data; 
their work took from two to 
three months, as accuracy de¬ 
pended on the weather. 

A third group of boys helped 
in taking a traffic census of the 
town. 


The main work of the girls was . 
collecting - particulars of the 
different types cf shops in the 
Newport area and of their 
positions in the roads. For in¬ 
stance, those which occupied 
corner sites were specially noted. 
Other girls plotted on maps the 
positions of schools and youth 
clubs, and cf the homes of the 
children attending them. 

Both boys and girls worked 
keenly and well, and shculd be 
proud of their practical part in 
their Borough’s Town Planning 
Survey for post-war years which 
may make Middlesbrough one of 
the most pleasant towns in the 
whole of Yorkshire. 1 
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The 9 a m Queue 

At 9 am the babies at the South London Hospital for Women 
and Children queue up for their daily bath. Some look 
pleased about it, others seem bored. This hospital is 
the largest in. the world staffed entirely by women. 


The Gallant Unknown 


W E little knew, while we were 
under the threat of invasion 
by Germany, that there existed 
in this country an underground 
force of highly-trained civilians, 
working under three hundred 
specially-selected Army officers, 
and ready to do what the French 
resistance and other European 
underground movements did. 

Yet such is the case. This 
gallant, unknown band who 
were prepared to risk the 
greatest hazards in the interests 
of the homeland, were recently 
given a farewell message 
by their Commander-in-Chief, 
General Sir Harold Franklyn. 

Members of this force well 
knew that the nature of their 
work would not allow of public 
recognition. Furthermore, the 
movement waf so secret that 
many of the members did not 
know the identity of the others. 

These men of the British 
underground force had wireless 
sets in camouflaged secret places 
all over the country, ready to 
communicate to headquarters 
any news that, gathered at the 


risk of life, could be gleaned in v 
time of peril. 

The secret forces never had to 
put their training to the actual 
test; their forefathers, with equal 
courage but less, training and 
equipment, had more to show for 
as little cause. ' / 

When an invasion by Napoleon 
was expected, the forerunners 
of the modern underground 
force were mustered to man and 
light beacons in case danger 
threatened. In 1804 a false alarm 
caused a beacon to be lit at 
Hume Castle, Scotland. The 
misleading signal spread from 
town to town and from hill to 
hill until, with the earliest peep 
of dawn, thousands of men and 
youths, parsons, and mounted 
veterans who had not even 
stayed to don shoes or stockings, 
were assembled on duty in the 
Lowland centres of population. 

Exactly a century, later a 
dinner was held in Edinburgh 
to celebrate the mistake with 
its evidencejDf ready valour, and 
all the Border hills blazed again 
* with flaming beacons. _ 


Alton Unpacks 

Visitors to Alton in Hampshire 
can now see an important 
addition to the town’s museum, 
which is named in honour of 
the 18th-century doptor William 
Curtis, who became one of the 
foremost botanists of his day. 
and wrote a standard work on 
British grasses. It is the new. y 
agricultural joom where are dis¬ 
played bygone implements the 
museum has been collecting for 
90 years. 

There -is one of the last three 
, Sussex ox-yokes, used well into 
the present century, but exactly 
Sirnilar to one portrayed in a 
manuscript of Piers Plowman 
500 years ago. More character- 


Its Treasures 

istic of Alton is the splendid 
collection illustrating the local 
industry of hop-growing, includ¬ 
ing an Alton inventor's working 
model of a kiln with a moving 
floor. Even the pickers* cos¬ 
tume is shown. 

Alton is also beginning to un¬ 
pack and display at its new 
town halb some of the pictures 
bequeathed by William Herbert 
Allen,' the artist friend of 
George Sturt the wheelwright. 
They include dozens dealing 
with the work of local farms, 
and eventually it is hoped to 
show hundreds ol others illus¬ 
trating life and scenery of the 
southern counties. - 
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The Romance of 
Juniper Hall 

Juniper Hali, at Mickleham in 
Surrey, has been bought by 
the National Trust, Thus is one 
more gracious cornier of England, 
that “ dwells upon the memory ” 
for its place in the fragrant by¬ 
ways of literature, made safe for 
all time. . 

Close-enfolded in the glorious 
Box Hill country so beloved of 
George Meredith and count¬ 
less thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen, Juniper Hall made 
a brief appearance on the stage 
of history towards the close of 
the 18th century. This was when 
it became the residence and 
refuge of several French people 
of exalted rank who had fled to - 
this country to escape the-Terror 
of the Revolution. 

Fanny Burney, author of 
Evelina, or The History of a 
Young Lady’s Entrance into the 
World, tells of them in the lively 
Diary and Letters which have 
proved such a deep reservoir to 
students of the period, and which _ 
are read today when her novels 
are all but forgotten. 

French Refugees 

In September, 1792, from her 
home at Mickleham, Fanny’s 
sister Susanna writes to- her, 

“ We shall shortly, I believe, have 
a little colony of unfortunate 
(or rather, fortunate, since here 
they are safe) French noblesse 
in our neighbourhood.” * 

It was the first news Fanny 
Burney had of them, though she 
was to hear much about them 
during the next year or ttfo, 
and, indeed, the advent of this 
“little colony” was to change 
the whole course of her life. 

Among these refugees, who 
were visited here by the great 
Madame de Stael and Talley¬ 
rand, were M. de Narbonne and 
General d’Arblay; and before 
long Fanny, herself at Mickle¬ 
ham, writes to tell her father 
of them, “two of the most 
accomplished and elegant men I 
ever saw.” 

Fanriy began to see more of 
the General, and before, a few 
weeks have passed she is writing, 
again to her father, that M. 
d’Arblay “is one of the most 
delightful characters I have ever 
met, for openness, probity, in¬ 
tellectual knowledge, and un¬ 
hackneyed manners.” And again, 
a few days later, “M. d’Arblay 
has just undertaken to become 
my French master for pro¬ 
nunciation, and he gives me 
long daily lessons in reading. 
Pray expect wonderful improve¬ 
ments.” 

A Proposal of Marriage 

AlT of this is delightfully in¬ 
genuous, if it be not mere dis¬ 
sembling. But we may well 
doubt if the worthy Dr Burney 
were deceived. At any rate, 
before very long the General 
proposed marriage, and although 
Dr Burney was against i£ (" as 
M. d’Arblay is at present circum¬ 
stanced, an alliance with any¬ 
thing but a fortune sufficient 
for the support of himself and 
^partner would be very im- . 
prudent”) he gave, consent^ 

Love laughs at loc^ffiiths and 
meagre bank fiances. Fanny 
Burney bec^ifle Madame d’Arblay 
Sn Julj 31, 1793, in Mickleham 
church, and settled down to live 
jhappily with her French General 
on her own £100 a year, close 
by in the village of Bookham. 


The Children' 



Attractive Britain 

must make our country so 
. attractive as to bring 
foreigners here in greater num¬ 
bers than ever before. It is 
one of the ways in which we can 
promote national prosperity. 

Colonel Harold Mitchell, M P, 
>vho expressed these views the 
other day, added that Parliament 
might have to do something to 
make holidays in this country 
brighter than they used to be. 

Britain’s natural. beauties and 
historic monuments are, without 
question, sources of attraction to 
people overseas; and therein 
lies a means of considerable 
trade if- proper facilities for 
visitors are provided:' More 
than ever after the war will 
foreigners want to see the island 
that stood and. endured alone. 

It has certainly become a 
matter of national rather tlian 
merely local interest. 

Mexico Believes in 
the School 

JV^exico’s budget for Education 
for this year is the highest in 
her; history ; it actually exceeds 
slightly the amount allowed for 
Defence. 

In announcing this the Presi¬ 
dent, Manuel Avila Camacho, 
said : ’‘A country defends itself 
not only by arms but with books, 
art, science, technical achieve¬ 
ments, and intellectual growth ; 
and in.the world of the future 
the school will be a bulwark even 
more decisive for liberty than the 
bastions of the cannons’ steel.” 

These are inspiring words and 
indicate how tremendous has 
been the advance of this great 
republic within living memory. 

© 

NOT ENOUGH 

/^reat and noble and pure as it 
^ is, patriotism is not enough. 
If patriotism alone is going to be 
our guide the world will surely 
'perish. General Smuts 


Evacuees Muj 

Qnly those evacuees with! 

homes to go back to will 
be encouraged to return. That f 
us the policy of the Government, ; 
as announced‘the other day'. 

This, of course, .mainly con¬ 
cerns London, for half a million 
Londoners are still evacuated. 
In the area round the capital 
there is such a desperate shortage * 
of houses that, unless a home is. 
still intact and available for its ; 
former occupants, those who 
insist on ^returning will find \ 
themselves homeless. 

\ 

Design in tir 

Come time ago we reported the • 
views of Sir Thomas fiarlow ; 
on the need for design in- 
industry. Sir Thomas has had i 
something more to say on this < 
important subject. Speaking of \ 

■ the great army of young women 
who have , been v working in war 
factories, he said, "Do not ■ 
expect them to stand for poor, 
shoddy tools of . their trade as % 
housewives.^ Will they be as, 
patient as their mothers andj 
grandmothers, with kettles that 1 
won’t pour, drawers that won’t 
open, and cupboards that won’t 
shut ? I very much doubt it.” 

Husbands, too, have discover¬ 
ed how badly their wives have • 


Under the E 


PETER 
WANTS - 


§ome people’s favourite. pastimeds 
mountain climbing. They are 
glad when their holidays are up. 

□ 

A COMMITTEE should 
be formed to distri¬ 
bute household furniture 
: —someone will take the 
chair . 

0 

JJow to make a cake 
stand—put legs 
on it. 

JCE cream is dear. 

Everybody loves it. 

E 

A lady vocalist is said to have no 
ear for music. Luckily she does 
not sing with her ear. : ■ 



Who grii 
fr 


Carry oN 


Contentment 

'“There is a jewel which no 
1 Indian mine can buy. 

No chemic art can counterfeit ; 
It makes men rich in greatest 
poverty. 

Makes water wine, turns wooden 
cups to gold^ 

The homely - whistle to sweet 
music’s , strain ; 

Seldom it conies, to love from 
heaven sent, 

That much in. little—all in 
nought—Content. 

Author Unbiown 

The Man to Pity 

Cince the common lot is to 
° suffer, call that man happy 
who has laboured in a noble 
cause, and pity him who, having 
sought nothing higher than him¬ 
self, has known no more than 
the ashes of a selfish life vainly 
consumed. Clemenceau 


What Is It 

Relieving in the immortality 
of the soul, we must still a^k , 
the question of Socrates, ” What 
is that which we suppose to be 
immortal ? ” Is it the personal 
and individual element in us, or 
the spiritual and universal ? Is 
it the principle of knowledge or 
of goodness, or the union of the 
two ? Is it the mere force of life 
which is determined to be, or the 
consciousness of self which can¬ 
not be got rid of, or the fire of 
genius which refuses to be 
extinguished ? Or is there a 
hidden being which is allied to 
the Author of all existence, who 
is because he' is perfect, and, to 
whom our ideas of perfection 
give us a title to belong ? ,:*> 

Whatever answer if given by 
us to these questions, there still 
remains the necessity of allowing 
the permanence of evil, if not for 
ever, at any rate for a time, in 
order that the wicked ” may not 
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nr Be Patient 

The Minister of Health will 
say when he considers the time 
to be ripe for a planned move¬ 
ment back and, a month after 
that, special trains will be run, 
without charge, for those mothers, 
and children for whom accommo¬ 
dation is available. Others 
must wait patiently until some¬ 
thing can be arranged, which 
may be quite a considerable 
time. 

This may sound rather hard, 
but, unfortunately, hard facts 
must be faced. 

:e Household 

been neglected, by ill-designed 
household fixtures, fittings, and 
goods, Sir Thomas added ; and, 
as 'instances, he mentioned wash¬ 
ing-up sinks which are six 
inches too low for comfort; dirty 
cookers, and laborious heating 
systems. ^ - 

Wise manufacturers of house¬ 
hold and other articles will, in 
future, use only expert designers 
who appreciate the true require¬ 
ments of Mr and Mrs John 
Citizen. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Vidov Hugo wrote , Con¬ 
science is the presence of 6od in 


iditor's Table 


PUCK 
"O KNOW 


*il JA\ 7 Y people will he glad when cars 
come back. They aye safer 
going forwards . 

□ 

Q P O’s talking clock 
gave sthe right 
time to 140 , 612,000 
people between 1936 
and 1945 . A nice 
present. 

□ 

JJHE man who made 
most of his money 
out of cars would not 
have made so much if 
he had staved in them. 
B 

Listening to good music sharpens 
■ people's taste. Bad music some¬ 
times sharpens their tempers. 



ids ground 
ost 


Our Savings After 
the War 

XTational Savings must-con- 
timie at the highest possible 
level during the first few years 
after the war. This is the opinion 
of Lord Kindersley, the head of 
the National Savings movement. 

The reasons he gave are most 
important and concern us all—* 
even the youngest among us. 

When the war is over, he 
explained,, there will be keen 
competition not only for capital 
but for labour and materials 
to build new homes, repair 
war damage, re-equip and extend 
industry, especially our export 
trade, and ensure the maximum 
production of home foodstuffs. 
At the same time there will be 
a shortage of consumers' goods 
and a public naturally eager to 
spend money on consuming 
them. This will mean inflation 
and disaster unless controls are 
preserved and people save their 
money. 

© 

THE FLORAL WAY 

At last we can plant a few 
* flowers without being un¬ 
patriotic. 

An example has been set by 
the Royal Parks. In Victoria 
Gardens, facing Buckingham 
Palace, many thousands of early 
flowers, including some fine 
tulips, have been making .a 
grand show—in keeping with 
the glory of these days, and a 
great joy to London’s workers 
and visitors. 

The need for home-produced 
food is greater than ever, but, 
subject to those needs being 
fulfilled to the utmost of our 
capacity, a little flower culture 
in corners not needed for food 
growing, is an excellent thing. 
Allotment-holders in L C C 
parks .and open spaces have 
been permitted this year to use 
a small space for the growing of 
flowers. 

Cultivated flowers will gradu¬ 
ally come into their own again. 
The speed of their return will be 
the measure of recovery from a 
. world shortage of food. 


nmortality ? 


have too good a bargain/' For 
the annihilation of evil at death, 
or the eternal duration of it, 

' seems to involve equal difficul¬ 
ties in the moral order of* the 
universe. Sometimes we are led 
by our feelings, rather than by our 
reason, to think of the good and 
wise only as existing in another 
life. Why should the mean, the 
weak, the idiot, * the infant, the 
herd of men who have never in 
any proper sense the use of 
reason, reappear with blinking 
eyes in the light of another 
world ? But our second thought 
is that the hope of humanity is 
a common one, and that all of 
none have a right to immor¬ 
tality. Reason does not allow ns 
to suppose that we have any 
greater claims than others, and 
. experience sometimes reveals to 
us unexpected flashes of the 
higher nature in those whom we 
have despised. Benjamin Jowett 


A Memory 

pouR ducks on. a pond, 

* A grass-bank beyond ; 

A blue sky of spring. 

White clouds on.the wing: 
What a little thing 
To remember for years— 

To remember with tears ! 

William Allingham 

Interplay of Virtues 

Oe that would undertake great 
enterprises hath need of 
wisdom and courage; wisdom 
to contrive, and courage to 
execute ; wisdom to guide his 
courage, and courage to second 
his wisdom ; both which, if they 
meet with a good cause, cannot 
but succeed. Bishop Hall 

OUR ALL IN ALL 

A/Tine honour is my life, both gtow 
* in one ; 

Take honour from me and my life 
is done. 

Then, dear my liege, mine honour 
let me try ; ... 

In that I live, and. for that will I die. 

Shakespeare 
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Farther Outlook 
Fine and Warm 

'J'here are very good reasons 
for expecting a fine summer 
this year. Records going back 
for sixty years show that at 
intervals of from ten to twelve 
years? the months from April to 
September are likely to be ex- 
• ceptionally hot and dry. 

In 1887, the year of Queen 
Victoria’s Golden Jubilee, the 
summer was outstanding for its 
brilliance. Twelve years later, in 
1899, the period from early spring 
until quite late in the autumn 
was bright, with long rainless 
spells. Even in September of . 
that year temperatures above 
90 in the shade were recorded. 

In 1911 came the most 
astonishing summer of our time. 
Quite early in April the weather 
became sunny and warm, and 
these conditions continued, with 
one break, until the late autumn. 
The break in the weather lasted 
about n week in June and 
covered the day when King 
George V was crowned.In 
August of 1911 a temperature of 
over 100 in the shade was 
recorded at Greenwich. This has 
never happened since. 

There was a gap of ten years 
to 1921, when this country ex¬ 
perienced a summer not , far 
behind that of 1911. In this 
year the lateness of the warm 
weather was remarkable; even 
in November there were days 
when it w r as possible to bask 
outdoors in the sun. 

Twelve years later came the 
exceptionally fine and warm 
summer of 1933; and as this 
present year reaches the end of 
the cycle there is every reason 
to expect a summer that .will 
gladden the hearts of us all. 

Rover Takes Charge 

By a West-Country Correspondent 

VTany city-bred Land Army girls 
have been amazed at the 
intelligence and cuteness of the 
cattle dog. As they have gone 
about their wartime jobs they 
have had plenty of opportunity 
of seeing for themselves how in¬ 
dispensable he is on the farm. 

Joan, who came from London 
to work on Cornish acres, was 
struck by the behaviour of Rover 
the other morning. She had 
gone to the pastures to clean out 
a poultry house, and Rover went 
with her. Cows were grazing in 
the field, and when they saw 
Joan hard at work they came 
near to watch. No protest came 
from Rover. He just sat on his 
haunches and left it to Joan to 
send them about their business. 

. Still they returned, time after 
time, in twos . and threes, and 
Joan drove them off while Rover 
looked ’on unconcerned, not 
attempting help. 

When the cleaning job was 
almost done, Joan heard a 
growl. She saw the dog stiff eh, 
his hair bristling, x his head 
pointed up field. She gave one 
look. Old Bill, the bull, was 
coming! 

In a second Rover was off. 
rushing towards the intruder and 
barking furiously all the while. 
This really was something for 
him to deal with! 

Joan left the field in a hurry, 
and not until she had reached 
the lane and closed the gate did 
Rover join her. She felt an even 
greater respect and admiration 
for the cattle dog after that! 


He Sang the Song 
of the Shirt 

It is 100 years ago this week since Thomas Hood passed on, a 
‘ hundred years in which his kindly attitude to the unfortunate 
in the world about him has been everywhere adopted by the 
English-speaking peoples to whom he appealed; 


When the news came on May 
3* 1845, that the author of The 
Song of the Shirt, would; Write 
no more, rich and poor alike 
mourned his passing,’and it was 
another poet, James Russell 
Lowell, who voiced all their feel¬ 
ings in these verses to his 
memory: 

His epitaph shall mock the short - 
• lived stone, 

No lichen shall its lines efface , 

He needs these feio and simple 

lines alone 

To mark his resting place. 

“ Here lies a Poet. Stranger , if to 

thee, 

His claim to memory he obscure, 
If thou ivouldst learn how truly 

great teas he, - 

Go, ask it of the Poor!* 

But the great American need 
have had no qualms that Tom 
Hood's claim to memory- might 
become obscured; indeed, pos¬ 
terity cherishes his memory with 
an affection such as is aroused 
by few of the world’s authors. 

Laughter and Tears 

His life was a long illness, yet 
he was one of the wittiest of 
jesters, who in. serious mood 
wrote poetry of the greatest 
beauty and tenderness. His 
mirth was never far removed 
' from tears, for, with all his 
valiant laughter, pity and 
compassion for the poor and 
suffering ran gleaming like 
threads of gold through his 
gentle nature. 

Thomas Hood, son of a Scots 
bookseller settled in London, 
was born in 1799 of a family 
scourged by consumption, which 
claimed both his parents and two 
sisters and eventually the poet 
himself. Beginning his career at 
13 in an office, he was saved from 
an early death by a three years’ 
stay in Scotland. Returning to 
London he was apprenticed to 
an engraver. Like Thackeray and 
Sir W. S. Gilbert of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. Hood was a 
capital artist, and with a series 
of ' humorous punning pictures, 
was a pioneer of the picture 
puzzles still popular today. 

But literature was his vocation. 
He served or edited various 


magazines and periodicals, which 
brought him the lasting friend-, 
ship of immortals such as De. 
Quincey, Hazlitt, Dickens, and 
Charles Lamb. Singlehanded, he 
wrote and illustrated volumes of 
Comic Annuals sparkling with 
humour, and poems animated by 
much beauty of thought and 
language. Critics' still point to 
some of his work as models of 
versification. Indeed, Coleridge 
himself ascribed some of his 
anonymous poems to Charles 
Lamb. 

Days'of Poverty 

As if ill-health, constant and 
disabling, was not enough, he had 
repeated ill-luck with his pub¬ 
lishers. The failure of one of 
them so heavily involved the poet 
that with his devoted wife and 
two little children, he had to 
exile himself for five years in 
Germany in the attempt to earn 
in quiet enough, to pay ‘the debts 
Tie did not deserve to owe. 

Much excellent work, like his 
Dream of Eugene Aram, had 
come from his pen when he 
published his immortal Song of 
the Shirt, telling the dire story 
of poor women in squalid garrets, 
toiling day and night for starva¬ 
tion pay, making shirts. 

The poem swept the land and 
made its author the most popular 
of living English writers. But it 
did not mend his fortunes. 
Increasing illness kept him con¬ 
tinually poor. ff You’re coughing 
very badly this morning,” said a 
bedside*visitor. “That's strange, 

‘ for I’ve been practising all night,” 
replied the dying poet. Jokes and 
pathos that still delight us were 
written or dictated by him when 
he hardly dared move in bed. 

Too late he was awarded a Civil 
List pension—a mere £100 a year, 
to be continued to his wife, who 
did not long survive him. Just 
before he died he asked that [‘He 
sang the Song of the Shirt ” 
might be his epitaph. The words 
are inscribed on his monument at 
Kensal Green, which, raised by 
public subscription, included the 
offerings in pence of working men 
and poor sewing-women whose 
cause Thomas Hood had so 
lovingly championed. 



TUIC CKin AMD The 15 th-century cross and an old wind - 
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The White House 

]\/Trs Eleanor Roosevelt has bidden a sad farewell to the 
1V1 White House in. Washington, her home for so many 
years, and the new President has moved in with his wife and 
daughter. Mrs Bess Truman, whose housekeeping has hitherto 
always been on modest lines, now, as First Lady, finds herself 
hostess in the most important house in America. . 


Few of the world’s homes of 
State have more dignity! than 
the White House; none has 
greater charm. It wears the im¬ 
portant air becoming to its status 
as the home of the U S President, 
but it wears it with happy grace. 

The story of the White House 
begins in 1792,' when an Irish- 
American named James. Hoban 
won * a 500-dollar prize for the 
best design for a house for the 
President,. George Washington. 
Work on it began immediately, 
but Washington passed away 
before its-completion, and it was 
not until T800 that the house 
was sufficiently ready for the', 
second President 4o move in. 
This was John Adams, and his 
wife Abigail *was the first First' 
Lady to preside over, the White 
House. In those days, however, 
it was not the “ desirable resi¬ 
dence” that 'a President’s wife 
might well expect, and . Abigail 
Adams had much lo complain of 
—damp walls, many of them un¬ 
plastered, ' no bells to summon * 
servants, and rooms grimly bare. 

Gradually' the White House 
acquired enough furniture—more 
than enough. Presidents Monroe 
and Jackson and Van Buren all 
indulged in elegant French 
furniture, and their successors, 
including Lincoln, followed with 
the' plush and horsehair so 
favoured in their time; and when 
President Chester Arthur arrived 
in 1881, he'packed off 24 cart¬ 
loads of it to make way for his 
own. It was just before his term 


that bathrooms were installed, 
and also a single telephone. 

In' Theodore Roosevelt’s time, 
now officially The White House, 
it underwent a complete rebuild¬ 
ing, and at the same time Con¬ 
gress voted 100,000 dollars for its 
appropriate furnishing and deco¬ 
ration. Nevertheless, it was: not 
allowed to lose its character, and 
it still reflects its historic role. 

‘The . While House, because of 
its symmetry, does . .not look 
particularly big; but actually it 
is' 170 feet long, 85 wide, and 58 
high. - On the lower, floor are 
many rooms displaying Presi¬ 
dential paintings .and sculpture, 
and .’ personal relics. Here also 
is the room from which Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt . used to “ speak 
to all his people by wifeless. On 
the 'main floor above are the 
great rooms/ of State, among 
them the magnificent East Room, 
87 feet long, lighted by brilliant 
crystal chandeliers, the beautiful 
Blue Room, arid the State Dining 

Room.. ... \ 

* Above, are the private rooms, of 
the President and his household 
-^roorris seen by few others save 
personal friends. Among these 
is the President’s Study, where 
Abraham Lincoln would read a 
chapter of the Bible every morn. 

Such, briefly, is the famous 
White House standing so serenely 
in its lovely 18-acre park in 
Washington, the home of the 
President and scene of American 
State gatherings for nearly a 
century and a half. 


over ! ” shouted John; and he 
ran and caught hold of the 
.knight’s belt .with such a tug 
that the . man in armour fell 
on top of him. 

John was not in the least 
hurt, however, and for quite 
a time he lay trying to puzzle 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Wizard’s Well 

“ Y ou * ook tired, John, after 
your long journey; you 
had better rest this after¬ 
noon, ” said his aunt. 

But six-year-old John had 
other ideas. He had just 
arrived at his aunt’s country 
house and he was very curious 
to see the wonderful Wizard’s 
Well. It was. said that any¬ 
one who drank the water from 
it would sleep for four hun¬ 
dred years. 

After a long search through 
the fields he found the well 
and sat down trying to decide 
whether he dared taste the 
water. Then he heard a 
clanking noise on the other 
side, and to his great astonish¬ 
ment he saw a knight in 
armour just waking up. 

“ Good-morrow to . thee, 
young page! ” yawned the 
knight; standing up. “Hast 
seen the dragon I am to 
slay?” 

“Dragon?” exclaimed John, 
looking round in . alarm. 

Next he heard a roar and 
saw a tank, in which some 
soldiers were practising, com¬ 
ing down the hill. 

: “By my halidom, there is 
mine enemy!” cried the 
valiant knight, drawing his 
long, shining sword and strid¬ 
ing forward. “I will slay it!” 

. “Look out, you’ll be run 



- out why the knight was not 
heavier—he seemed as light 
as a feather. 

John sat up and rubbed his 
eyes. The knight and the 
tank had vanished, and 
instead there was a smiling 
fanner driving a tractor, who 
said, “Your auntie’s looking' 
for you, young man. ” 

John trotted away home. 

“I’m glad I did not drink 
that water,” he thought; “I’m 
sure it makes queer things 
happen!” 


Glorious Company 
Indeed 

Glorious Company, by Cecil 
Northcott (The Livingstone 
Press, 5s). 

JpHis book is a record of 150 

years’ life and work of the 
London Missionary Society. 

It was on September 21, 1795, 
that the Society was actually 
formed, following a good deal of 
spadework and much earnest 
prayer on the part of a band of 
enthusiasts from many churches 
in various parts of Britain. Less 
than 12 months later the first 
missionaries were off. to the 
Pacific—to Tahiti. The next 
year more missionaries went to:. 
Africa, then indeed the Dark 
Continent. The story of the 
opening up of the mysterious in¬ 
terior of this vast continent is 
largely the story of the LMS, 
with the names of many true 
soldiers of Christ, like Living¬ 
stone and Moffat, written in¬ 
delibly on its pages. 

A Wide Field 

As Mr Northcott says, , one 
place at a time has never been 
the motto of the LMS. In its 
early' days the Society’s 
missionaries were in Ceylon and 
Southern India, on a small 
island off Newfoundland, among 
the Indians of Canada; and then 
followed the Straits Settlements 
and the East Indies as stepping- 
stones . to the mighty mission 
field of China. In fact, the young * 
Society literally claimed the 
world in its first 25 years, 
although later it was deemed 
wiser to curtail its range and 
concentrate on certain spheres. 

Small wonder, then, that of 
all the /ways- and means of 
evangelism which the LMS has 
employed none is more romantic 
than “the Ship.” And the most 
famous LMS ship is the John 
Williams, named after the South 
Seas pioneer. It might be said 
that there will always be a John 
Williams chugging its way among 
the islands of the South Seas, 
for since 1844 there have been 
five ships of that name, each 
provided and maintained by the 
pennies of children in Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand; 
and we cannot imagine such a 
well-spring of missionary zeal 
drying up. 

The Frontier-Spirit 

As we travel through the'years 
with the glorious company of 
this book we realise and appre- - 
date, the true nobility of the 
mighty tasks of the missionaries. 
We realise, too, how wide is the 
scope of their work today. To 
spread the knowledge of . the 
Gospel remains the chief object 
of the LMS, but the Society 
take to the people among whom 
it is their pleasure to serve, 
other great gifts of the white > 
v man in the shape of schools, 
clinics, and hospitals. 

Well and truly is the seed 
planted, but there are always 
fresh fields to conquer. For the 
men and women of the LMS 
are imbued with the frontier- 
spirit and it is part of the 
Society’s strategy to reach out to 
the borders of settled life, abide 
there for a period, and then 
move on to the next frontier. 
For 150 years this has been 
happening. May it long* continue. 
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Billy’s Last Journey 

The first locomotive to be built by George Stephenson 
has been presented to the Newcastle Corporation and is here 
on the way to a last resting-place in the Municipal Museum. 
For many years Billy worked as a colliery locomotive. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


JJtjring the next. weeks the 
most important part of the 
world’s work will be carried on 
at San Francisco,' w r here Com¬ 
missions will be thrashing cut 
the many details affecting the 
constitution of . the United 
Nations Organisation. 

In thinking about this moment¬ 
ous Conference, we should bear 
in mindThat it is not concerned 
with the settlement of peace 
terms consequent on the Hitler 
war, or with the treatment cf 
war criminals, or with repara¬ 
tions. Its scope is far wider. 

One closely related matter, 
however, is the new form of the 
’International Court of Justice 
and in what respects it should 
differ from the Permanent Court 
established under the League of 
Nations at the Hague. Jurists 
of the United Nations have 
already discussed this at Wash¬ 
ington. 

The Permanent Court at the 
Hague was v not actually ap¬ 
pointed by the treaty-makers 
at Versailles, but its creation 


was ordained by Article 14 of 
the Covenant of the League. 
Under this the Council hud to 
prepare a plan and- submit, it 
to the members. Ten famous 
jurists, including Lord Phil- 
limore of Great Britain and 
Senator Elihu Root of America, 
drew up a plan which was 
unanimously adopted by the 
Assembly as the Court Statute 
in December, 1920. 

Roughly, it possessed . inter¬ 
nationally the same relation to 
the League as courts of law bear 
nationally to State legislatures. 
The judges, who were paid- by 
the. League, could hear and 
determine any dispute of an 
international character sub¬ 
mitted to it by the parties 
concerned, and could give an 
advisory opinion upon any dis¬ 
pute or question referred to' it 
by the Council or Assembly of 
the League. The. Permanent 
Court has done .valuable work- 
in interpreting treaties and in 
codifying existing international 
law, though it had no power to 
create new international law. 


The Key to the Peak 


J^early a thousand ramblers 
recently climbed to the 
summit of Lose Hill,- a well- 
known Derbyshire landmark, to 
see the wonderful 54 acres pre¬ 
sented' to the National Trust in 
honour of Mr G. H. B. Ward, a 
pioneer of rambling in the Peak 
District. . 

The land was bought by the 
Sheffield and District Federation 
of the Ramblers’ Association, 
and the deeds were first pre¬ 
sented on their behalf to Mr 
Ward. For half an hour he 
was a landowner, and then, after 


a speech of thanks in which all 
his eagerness for the beauties of 
Derbyshire was manifest, Mr 
Ward handed*'- the deeds to 
Mr D. Mathieson, secretary of 
the National Trust. 

Lose Hill, the veritable key to 
the Peak, offers a view of the 
Kinderscout and Bleaklow Moun¬ 
tains, Mam Tor, locally known 
as the “Shivering Mountain,” 
and a wide streteh of the Hope 
Valley. At its foot lies the cave- 
village of Castleton, *and its 
slopes are fragrant with the 
gorse and the pine-trees. 


MORE RARE BOOKS 


JJook Drives for the Forces in 
Glasgow have brought to 
light a few rare finds and many 
fine examples, of books printed 
in Glasgow* in the 18th century. 
At that time the city had one 
of the finest presses in Europe. 

Perhaps the greatest discovery 
of all has been a John Bunyan 
book in Gaelic which is not' to 
be found even in the British 
Museum. Another find is “The 
Wildgoosechase ” (1832) described 
as. “a narrative of real life as 


exemplified in the history and 
travels of an ambulatory gentle¬ 
man.” 

Among the Glasgow-printed 
volumes are a Foulis folio edition 
of the*poetic works of James 
Thomson (1784), and a small 
volume of chap books possibly 
produced in the 18th century. 

"Other rare finds include the 
Works of Machiavelli (1550), The 
pleasures of Hope by Thomas 
Campbell (1799), and a Hip- 
poly tus dated 1644. 
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Fortress Warfare, The FATHER OF THE The Ever-Open Glub 


Nazis’Last Hope 

N ow that Germany is largely overrun by the Allied armies 
we can see clearly the Nazis’ stupid and criminal plan, 
concocted some time ago, by which they hope to prolong the war. 

{ Foreseeing that they could not resses, and it was left to the 
prevent the Anglo-Americans French forces to see that the 
and the Russians from occupy- enemy was kept shut up in them, 
ing most of -Germany, Hitler - The French soldiers, mostly men 
and his gang arranged that their of the famous Maquis, were eager 
* to get at grips with the enemy, 

but until recently they lacked 
equipment to. make big assaults 
against concrete fortifications. 

Now, aided by American guns 
and planes, they have blazed into 
action,’ and under General De 
Larminat have attacked the 
German position at the mouth of 
the Gironde so as to free the port 
of Bordeaux. 

In this atttack French war¬ 
ships bombarded the 25 coastal 
batteries the Germans, had 
established there. It was the first 
time since 1940 that a completely 
French naval force had gone 
into action by itself. 

It is on the cliffs at the mouth 
of the Gironde that an imposing 
monument, 325 feet high, was 
erected near the place w 7 here the 
first American troops landed in 
1917 as a symbol of the French 
people’s gratitude to the U S A. 

■ During the past seven months 
the Germans in the Atlantic 
ports have received some supplies 
of food and ammunition from 
Germany by submarines and 
planes that have slipped through. 
But what will happen when 
there is no longer a Germany to 
send supplies?^ How long they 
can hold out depends on how 
much food and ammunition they 
have accumulated in the various 
fortresses, and also—equally im¬ 
portant—whether the German 
soldiers themselves will be all 
prepared to suffer and die to 
satisfy the grim spite and bestial 
hatred of the Nazi leaders. 


best troops- should shut them¬ 
selves up in various places which 
theywould convert into fort¬ 
resses — or “hedgehogs”— and 
there continue to hold out in the 
hope that the Allies would tire 
of the war and begin quarrelling 
among themselves. 

The strongest of these fort¬ 
resses have been planned in the 
mountains of South Germany 
and Austria, with Northern Italy, 
which they hope to hold, to pro¬ 
vide them with food. Another big 
“ hedgehog” is to be in the North 
of Germany, including Denmark 
and part of Norway. Another is 
in the northern tip of Latvia. 
In Northern Norway, too, they 
intend to hold an area round 
Narvik and Tromso; and they 
are already’inside one in Holland 
round Amsterdam, where they 
have opened the floodgates of 
the Zuyder Zee. 

When they retreated from 
France last September they left 
behind large forces in Dunkirk, 
the Channel Islands, the ports 
ol Lorient and La Rochelle, 
and on both sides of the mouth 
of the River Gironde, which is 
the entrance to Bordeaux, fourth 
largest port in France. Their 
retention of the Atlantic ports 
was to deny their use to the 
Allies, and we realise now that 
they intend to use these places 
as “hedgehogs,” too. 

General Eisenhower was too 
busy pursuing and defeating the 
main German armies to stop 
and capture these coastal fort- 


HOUND THE WOULD WITH 


NIGERIA 




No. 10 

If you were to visit the 
jungles of Nigeria, in British 
West Africa, even nowadays, you 
would hear df very strange 
customs. 

Some of the natives still believe 
that if they take a little sand from the foot- 
I {£ print of an enemy and put it in a snail shell, 
jj. the enemy will suffer from a sore foot for 
the rest of his life. Others will tell you that 
if a hunter gets into danger, he can escape 
the lion’s claws by turning himself into a bird. But the 
stories about the witch doctors are the weirdest of all. You 
will be told that they can go out into the rain without getting 
wet and they can make it rain by breaking open a drum. 

What fun it would be if you could 
get yourself a B.S.A. by magic 1 But 
the only sure way to get one —now 
they are so scarce — is to ask your 
parents to visit the local dealer. If 
you are patient, your turn will come./ 




THE BICYCLE YOU CANT BEAT! 
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WIRELESS VALVE 

'J'he grand old man of British 
science, Sir Ambrose Flem¬ 
ing, who was one of the world’s « 
greatest pioneers of electricity 
and wireless, has passed on at 
the age of 95. It is fitting to re¬ 
member sometimes when we turn 
on the wireless, switch on the 
electric light, or call up a friend 
on the telephone, ' that these. 
benefits are to a large extent due 
to the work and discoveries of 
this, great scientist. 

His thermionic valve, which he 
invented and constructed, was 
the father of all .the valves which 
made radio telephony a practical 
proposition. 

Sir Ambrose, son of a clergy¬ 
man, was interested in wireless 
from its earliest days. In 1899 
he demonstrated before a British 
Association meeting at Dover the 
exchange of, wireless messages 
with Boulogne across the Straits. 
In 1901 he designed Marconi’s 
wireless station at Foldhu, from 
which ' the first wireless signal 
was flashed across the Atlantic. 

Previously he had. been largely 
responsible for the establishment 
of telephones in Britain when in 
1879 he was^ appointed scientific 
~ adviser to the \ Edison Telephone 
Company. Shortly afterwards 
he was closely connected with 
the introduction of electric light¬ 
ing here. 

To the end of his long life of 
scientific achievement arid public 
service he retained his enthusi¬ 
astic interest in experimental 
research, and.in 1939, when he 
was in his 90th year, he lectured 
to the Physical Society on one of 
his latest experiments. 

His name goes down to history 
in noble company. 

Victory Day Church 
Collections 

T^he collections made in our 
churches when Victory Day 
thanksgiving services are held 
will be given to the £1,000,000 
fund which is being raised to 
help Christian reconstruction in 
Europe. The Free Churches are 
joining the Church of England 
in this plan. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in announcing the scheme, said 
the collections would be made “ in 
token of our sympathy and 
fellowship with , those whose 
heroic witness to the Christian 
Faith has brought upon them 
such suffering and persecution.” 

The million-pound fund will 
help churches in liberated 
countries to erect temporary 
church buildings, re-establish 
their ministry, obtain Bibles and 
other theological books, and re¬ 
open their youth organisations. 

A New Road 
Safety League 

^The great campaign to reduce 
the numbers of children 
killed and injured on our roads 
every year has been joined by the 
London Daily Sketch which has 
started The Daily Sketch Chil¬ 
dren’s Road. Safety League. 
Children can be enrolled in the 
League at birth and may join at 
any age up to 18. All members 
will receive an attractive coloured 
lapel membership badge. 

In launching the League the 
Daily Sketch points out that 
even with reduced wartime 
traffic an average of 100 children 
are knocked dcw*n and seriously 
injured on cur roads every day. 
Last year 1078 children were 
killed cn the roads. 


A N appeal has just been launched for £250,000 to enable the 
Union Jack Cltib to extend the wonderful work it is doing 
at its big home close to Waterloo Station in London. 

the Dominions have met together 
at the U J Club and shared the 
same amenities. 

And - what amenities! The 
place is like a large well-con¬ 
ducted hotel. There are > 612 
separate bedrooms for which 
Is 9d is charged for the first 
night and Is 6d for other nights, 
or 10s a week. In addition there 
are nearly 400 beds in large airy 
dormitories, for which one 
shilling a night is charged. Meals 
in the big dining-room are served 
cheaply. There is a fine library 
and reading-room, a spacious 
lounge where meetings are some¬ 
times held. The billiards-room, 
one of the largest in London, has 
eight full-sized tables. There is 
a shop, a barber’s, baths, and 
cleaning, dressing, and drying- 
rooms. 

A Record of the V Cs 

It’ is the proud boast of the 
Club that it never closes its 
doors. At any hour of the night 
a serviceman can call and obtain 
accommodation. 

An inspiring feature inside is 
the Memorial corridor, where 
along one wall is a panel with 
the names of all the V Cs since 
the Order was instituted in 1856 
and up to the outbreak of the 
present war.. A list of this 
war’s V Cs is kept up-to-date on 
paper alongside, 

In conjunction with the Club is 
the Union Jack Hostel not far 
away, where married servicemen 
can stay -with their wives, and 
families. It has accommodation 
for 200, with 84 separate rooms, 
and a nursery for children. It is 
for the extension of this hostel as 
well as the Union Jack Club itself 
that £250,000 is needed. 

It is indeed a patriotic work 
that the Union Jack Club -and 
Hostel are doing. No institution 
in the land has played a more 
ready part in helping to keep the 
old flag flying. Contributions 
can be sent to the Marquis of 
Cambridge, Honorary Treasurer, 
• The Union Jack Club, Waterloo 
Road, London, S E 1. 


Every month thousands of 
British and Allied servicemen go 
to London. They are on their 
way home on leave, or they wish 
to spend their leave there be¬ 
cause their homes are thousands 
of miles away. Some have to 
spend a night there on their way 
home. 

The famous Union Jack Club 
exists to ensure that none of 
these gallant fighters shall be 
Without somewhere cheap and 
comfortable, to sleep and rest and 
obtain a good meal. 

This great National Institu¬ 
tion, as the Lord Mayor of 
London described the U J Club 
when he opened the appeal a few 
days ago, was built in the early 
years of this century as a 
memorial to the servicemen who 
fell in the South African war; 
since then, in peace and war, it' 
has continually increased in size 
and scope as a London rest and 
recreation centre for sailors, 
soldiers,. and airmen, below. the 
rank of officer. 

How busy the Club has been in 
this war can be judged by the 
figure of 1,455,923 servicemen 
who have slept there between the 
outbreak of war and the end of 
March this year. During the 
same period 3,279,391 meals have 
been served. 

Allies Welcomed 

Men from all parts • of the 
British Commonwealth as well as 
Allied servicemen meet at this 
club. There can be few other 
places in the world today where 
such fraternisation goes on be¬ 
tween all the diverse nations 
fighting for our Cause. When 
the C N representative called at 
the Club there was a queue in 
the lobby of Britishers, Cana¬ 
dians, Poles, a Dutch East Indies 
sailor, a dark-skinned airman 
from Jamaica, going to receive 
their letters . addressed to the 
Club. During the war 37,986, 
Poles, 16,292 Frenchmen, to¬ 
gether with Danes, Maltese, 
Dutchmen, Czechs, Belgians, 
Norwegians, Greeks, Indians, 
West Indians, and men from all 


Help For Handicapped Children 


A ll of us who have the blessing 
of ■ normally-functioning 
bodies will welcome the new 
draft Ministry of Education 
Regulations (H M Stationery 
Office, 4d) under whicL children 
suffering from some physical 
defect such as partial or com¬ 
plete blindness, deafness, 1 epi¬ 
lepsy, or other mental or bodily 
handicaps such as inability to 
.speak, are to be educated at 
special schools or are to receive 
special instruction at . ordinary 
schools, where that is available.. 


Sometimes it is necessary for 
these physically handicapped 
children to be boarded out with 
foster-parents. In these cases 
the home to which such, a child 
is*sent must be inspected before¬ 
hand by the local Education 
Authority, again during the first 
month of the child’s residence, 
and at least once a term after¬ 
wards. 

' This is a wonderful step for¬ 
ward in helping those children 
on whom nature has placed a 
handicap in life. 
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Moving Time For Jacko 



SAFETY FIRST 

J>oet : The editors don’t burn 
my poems now. 

Friend: Why not? 

Poet: I write them on sheets 
of asbestos. 

What the Trees Give Us 

rfHEy Elm, because the wood 
'lasts very well under water, _ 
provides keels for boats, bilge 
planks, rigging blocks, pumps; it 
is also used for furniture. 

The inner bark is used for bast 
mats and ropes: 


Brian is. 
always lively 

His energy and spirits are amazing^ 
Simply bubbling over with . life. 
Keeps you "on the go/' 

But you would rather have him that 
way than peevish, cross and poorly I 
Mother certainly knows best when 
she gives an ailing child * California 
Syrup of Figs/ When bilious, sick 
or constipated, this natural laxative , 
quickly corrects upsets of the system, 
and the little one is soon " as right 
as ninepence.” 



California 
Syrup of Figs 



,r 

“IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 



I acko was trespassing, and when the farmer saw him he hid behind a 
big tree hoping the man would think he had gone away. But the farmer 
came straight towards the tree and Jacko .had.to. trot roun^ and round to 
keep out of sight." Funny thing/’ muttered the farmer, "I thought I heard 
footsteps.” In desperation Jacko thought, ” I wish he would stop. I shall 
get giddy if this goes on.” But Jacko vowed never to trespass again! 


A Paper Trick 

rj>AKE a piece of paper three 
finches square. Then cut 
away exactly half and leave a 
piece which will still be three 
inches high, ‘ three inches wide, 
and square. : ~ 

This.is how it is done. Mark, 
the centre point of each side of 
the square, and cutting from 
point to point take away the 
four-equal corners. The diamond 
shape left will still measure three 
inches high andthree inches 
wideband will be square. 



Tackling a Task 

*JUvo tidy timorous titmice try¬ 
ing to train their ten tiny 
tottering tots to trill. 

TWO CATCHES 

man looking at a photograph 
said: "Brothers and sisters 
have I none, but this man’s 
father was my father’s son. ” 
Whose portrait was it? s t uos 
A farmer was understood to 
say he had 26 sheep and one 
died, leaving 19. What was the 
mistake? 

(fw[5 yns os pfvs wiuvf 

Other Worlds 

Jn the morning Venus is in the 
east. in the evening 
Saturn is in the 
s west and Jupiter 
is hr the south. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at 5.30 a m 
D B S T orv 

Thursday, May 3. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
programmes for Wednesday, May 2 , 
to Tuesday, May 8. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The Great Toy- 
town War: anothe/ adventure of 
the citizens of Toytown, by S. G. 
Hulme Beaman. 

Thursday, 5.20 Around the 
Countryside : William Aspden in 
a discussion with two young 
friends on some of the things he 
has seen and heard in the 
country; followed by gramophbne 
records. 5.50 From America- 
South American folk-songs sung 
to the. guitar by the Brazilian 
singer, Olga Coelho. 

Friday, 5.20 Beau Brocade; the 
story of a Derbyshire Highwayman, 
by Baroness Orczy, adapted for 
broadcasting by Joan Littlewood. 
Fart 1—The Forge. 

Saturday, 5.20 A talk'by Walter 
Barnes; followed by a talk by 
F. N. S. Creek, the Sports Coach. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Little Stuarts, 

play by Morna Stuart. Part 2— 
James. Produced by Josephine 
Plummer. 

Monday, 5.20 The Mouse on the 
Scroll : a Chinese story from the 
city of Peking, by Daphne Lea; 
followed by Gwenn Knight sing¬ 
ing three Chinese songs and play- . 
ing piano solos toy Francis 
Poulenc. 5.45 The Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense : Funfare on the Air. 



Napoleon’s Emblem 

^Then Napoleon, who died 
May 5, 1821, wanted an 
_ emblem he tried to choose one 
connected with Charlemagne. 
But Charlemagne liad none, so 
Napoleon searched farther back. 

Hearing that in the tomb of 
. Childeric, an earlier king of the 
Franks, a number of gold bees 
\ had been found, he took this 
emblem for his own coronation 
robe. / 

PRECIOUS CARGO 

JJahrain, the largest island of 
the group off the coast of 
Arabia, is the centre ofjthe world- 
famous pearl-diving industry in 
the Persian Gulf, where the 
finest pearls are found. 

From there, for four months of 
the summer, about three hundred 
pearl fishing boats go out. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Mrs Rabbit Prepares the Nursery. 

Several times the Rabbit emerged 
from the coppice, returning each 
time carrying either dead grass 
or leaves in its mouth. 

"Why does it collect such 
material?” Don inquired of 
Farmer Gray. 

"She is preparing a nest,” was 
the answer. "Rabbits have their 
young in specially-prepared nur¬ 
series. 

“The Doe selects a dry spot 
and scrapes a tunnel about two 
feet below ground. This is lined 
with dry grass, leaves, - and fur 
from her body. When the young 
are born, she leaves them alone 
for long periods. During this 
time she carefully seals up the 
entrance to the stop, as the 
tunnel is called, with earth and 
grass. ” 


The Childrens Newspaper, Ma / 5, 1945 

TOO HASTY 

"JJow much are-you paid to 
waste your time?” asked the 
chief when he saw a boy sitting 
on a packing-case whistling. 

"Twenty-five shillings a week,” 
was the cheerful reply. 

"Here’s a week’s money then; 
now go.” 

Later the chief enquired of the 
manager what the boy’s work 
had been. 

"Well,” said the manager, "he 
was a messenger from another 
firm.” 

In Self Defence 

"J was surprised to see you 
laughing , heartily at Borem’s 
miserable joke yesterday. I 
thought you had a keen sense of 
humour.” 

"So I have, but if I hadn’t 
laughed he would have gone right 
through the joke again thinking I 
had missed the point.” 

RAINY DAY RUSE 

'Word squares are quite ‘easy 
to form once you get the 
knack and will fill in an idle 
half-hour or make a good com¬ 
petition. 

- Start with three-letter squares 
for the little ones, going on to 
four letters, as in the example 
given, or more: 

- FORE 
OPEN 
READ 
ENDS 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Division Problem 

28 and IS 

,The Last Straw 

1950 yards, that 
is, 39 journeys of 50 
yards each, as the 
bird made two 
journeys for each 
straw except the 
first. 
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er teetn are 
YOUR concern- 

Every mother y « 

wants her children \ &p 

to grow up with 
strong, firm white 
teeth, safe from the Yjj \S / V , x 
danger of decay . \ i} 

The way to make / '{V / \ 

sure of this is by 
giving the right I ^ 
care when they are / 
young. Dentists 
advise the use of 
the one toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of Magnesia **, which 
corrects acid mouth, so often the cause of dental trouble. 

The toothpaste to ask for is Phillips* Dental Magnesia* 
Train your children to use it night and morning. They 
love its pleasant, mild flavour. 

1/ld. and l/10Jd. 

Dental Magnesia 

it ‘ Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of Phillips' preparation of. magnesia. 
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